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Australia, Japan, and Korea 


Long concerned about US policy toward Japan, Australia has shifted since 
the Korean war to qualified approval of Japan's rearmament. 


BY N. D. HARPER 


bigs SWIFT JAPANESE ADVANCE southward after Pearl 
Harbor, the speed with which she overran Malaya 
and captured Singapore, the sudden thrust through 
Indonesia to New Guinea, and the final halting of her 
attack in the Owen Stanley Range have left an indelible 
impression on the Australian mind. Even more im- 
portant in many ways has been the psychological effect 
of the Japanese brutalities at the Changi prison camp 
and along the Burma railway. For several decades there 
had been a vague fear of Japanese aggression in the 
southwest Pacific; when it materialized, it produced 
an intense hatred of the Japanese and a profound con- 
viction .at no such threat to Australian security musi: 
be allowed to materialize again. The visit of Bishop Ya- 
shiro to Australia late in 1949 showed that anti-Japanese 
feeling had somewhat abated, but there was for long 
a reluctance in sporting circles to accept Japan as a 
competitor in international contests. Veterans’ organiza- 
tions have retained their war-time dislike of the Jap- 
anese in a way they have rarely done with Germans. 
Australian governments of both major parties have 
pressed vigorously for the conclusion of a peace treaty 
ever since March 1947. Their conviction of the urgency 
of the problem stemmed largely from their growing con- 
cern at the reversal of United States policy in Japan. 
After the initial short-term program with long-range im- 
plications (the program of the Potsdam Declaration, 
the White House Statement of September 26, 1945, and 
the Far Eastern Commission Basic Surrender Policy 
for Japan of June 19, 1947) had been substantially im- 
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plemented, a shift in United States policy occurred. The 
increasing tension with Russia and the slowly chang- 
ing political balance in China produced a conviction that 
Japan should play an important role in American Far 
Eastern policy: a powerful conservative Japan could act 
as an American bastion against Soviet imperialism in 
Asia, could be converted into “the workshop of East 
Asia.”" It was a realization of this shift in Amer- 
ican policy, largely executed unilaterally by SCAP, 
that led to Dr. H. V. Evatt’s concern at “the tendency 
towards a piecemeal disposal of matters that should be 
dealt with in a peace treaty with Japan.”* As a 
result of month by month decisions, General Mac- 
Arthur could boast, “I have given you virtually a de 
facto peace.” Australia and New Zealand and other 
members of the Far Eastern Commission felt that they 
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were running the risk of being presented with a fait 
accompli, a de facto settlement effected with but little 
regard to their basic interests. 

The change of government in Australia in December 
1949, when a Liberal-Country coalition replaced the 
former Labor government, involved no important change 
in official Australian views on the nature of the peace 
settlement with Japan or the general objectives of 
Australian foreign policy. The essential components of 
a foreign policy had been laid down by Dr. Evatt, and 
Mr. P. C. Spender, his successor as Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, reiterated them. “Situated as we are in 
the South West corner of the Pacific, with the outlying 
islands of the Asian continent almost touching our 
own territories of New Guinea and Papua, our first 
and constant interest must be in the security of 
our own homeland and the maintenance of peace 
in the area in which our country is geographical- 
ly placed.”* With the fluid situation developing in 
Asia and the drastic modification of the prewar power 
balance, with the slower adjustment of British and 
American policies to this changing Asiatic and Pacific 
situation, the whole question of Australian security had 
become infinitely more complex: the contraction of 
Western power, the emergence of a new India and 
China, and the rise of Russia as a major factor in the 
North Pacific posed new problems. Succinctly put, 
Australian policy may be said to involve the closest 
collaboration with a changing British Commonwealth, 
a new and uncertain United Nations, and a powerful 
United States to ensure her security in the Western 
Pacific. There were some changes in emphasis under the 
new government, some modifications in detail as the 
fluid situation in Asia changed. Perhaps the most 
significant have been the crystallization of a firm and 
explicit anti-Communist attitude, and a preoccupation 
with a program of economic aid to southeast Asia. 
There was no basic change in direction and, more speci- 
fically, no substantial change in the attitude to a peace 
treaty with Japan. On a variety of economic and mili- 
tary aspects of the Japanese problem, “Australia’s policy 

. remains unchanged,” as Mr. Spender laconically 
put it. 
Twin Objectives 

In November 1950, Australia’s dilemma was posed 
this way: “We have twin objectives which, to some ex- 
tent, overlap. This problem might be expressed in the 
form of questions. How can we prevent the resurgence 
of a militaristic Japan whilst at the same time allowing 
her to qualify for admission to the society of nations as 
a sovereign power? How do we prevent her from be- 


3 See basic foreign policy statement, March 9, 1950. Cur- 
rent Notes, vol. XXI, pp. 153 et seq. 
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coming again a threat to the security of Australia whilst 
permitting her sufficient strength to resist the threat 
of international communism? How do we, in fact, im- 
pose the conditions essential to secure Australia against 
future Japanese aggression whilst moving towards 
normal international relations between our two coun- 
tries?”’* There is a clear realization that only an eco- 
nomically viable Japan will be capable of resisting the 
“threat of international communism:” a politico-eco- 
nomic vacuum would be fatal. The dilemma resolves 
itself into this: how far is a Japanese economic recov- 
ery possible without at the same time strengthening her 
military potential? The crucial issue has increasingly 
become that of guarantees against future aggression by 
an economically strong and politically sovereign Japan. 
On such questions as the territorial limits of Japan, 
reparations, narcotics, and fishing rights, there have 
been few major differences between the policies worked 
out by the British Commonwealth at Canberra in 
August 1947 and at London in May 1950, and the 
United States proposals. The chief differences between 
Australia and New Zealand on the one hand, and the 
United States together with some of the other British 
Commonwealth countries on the other hand, have cen- 
tered around economic and military issues. 

The relationship between economic potential and mil- 
itary power is obvious. The shift from the draconic 
Pauley policy to the “workshop of East Asia” program 
envisaged by the Strike and Johnston reports was 
guardedly approved by Australia. “It is impossible to re- 
duce Japan to the status of a kingdom of serfs existing 
precariously on the lowest standard of living. To at- 
tempt to do so would be to create an economic cancer 
in the Pacific.”® It was clear that any economic re- 
covery in’ Asia would largely depend upon the indus- 
trial recovery of Japan, but this, it was felt, would be 
possible only under “necessary and essential safeguards:” 
“controls will have to be instituted.”® Australia was 
aware that the earlier proposals for smashing the 
zaibatsu had been quietly abandoned under American 
business pressure and that “while Japan’s giant com- 
bines have taken some heavy blows, they have not been 
weakened to a point where a restoration of the old 
pattern is impossible or even improbable.” The grow- 
ing banking control over industry and the new ten- 
dency toward monopoly finance capital, threatening to 
create a new zaibatsu, were disconcerting signs. ‘ 


4 Mr. P. C. Spender, November 28, 1950. Hansard 1950, 
pp. 3163 et seq., p. 3172. 

5 J. B. Chifley, Melbourne Age, October 7, 1949. 

6 P. C. Spender, Current Notes, vol. XXI, p. 162. 

7 Melbourne Age, March 28, 1950. See also N. D. Harper, 
Australia and the Peace Treaty with Japan (Australian data 
paper for IPR Conference, 1950). 
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The economic recovery of Japan has proceeded at an 
exceptionally rapid rate. “In less than four years after 
her complete knock-out, Japan has climbed back into 
the ring of competitive world trade.”* The rapidity of 
Japanese recovery was the result primarily of American 
economic assistance. Its speed was related to changing 
American military policy and to an increasing American 
desire to ease the heavy burden of occupation. The 
budgetary deficits of Japan and her trade expansion 
were possible only because of a system of concealed 
subsidies which the United States was anxious to term- 
inate as rapidly as possible. Expansion of Japanese 
trade to maintain the living standards of 1932 and 
export parity with 1937 meant a doubling of exports. It 
was also closely linked with programs of economic aid to 
Asia to check social unrest and the spread of Com- 
munism. Basically, Asia needed capital goods, and given 
the shortage of capital goods in Britain and the United 
States, Japan was an obvious potential source of 
capital equipment. The expansion of iron and steel, 
electrical, and chemical industries is impossible without 
access to external sources of iron ore and coking coal. 
The Chinese market and source of raw materials is at 
present closed to her. The whole question of economic 
recovery is inseparable from military issues. 


Fear of Japanese Competition 

On the purely economic side, Australian admiration 
for the resiliency of Japanese industry is mingled with a 
fear that the recovery will bring intensified competition 
with Australian industry, light and heavy alike. A too 
rapid revival of the textile industry accompanied by 
a tidal wave of exports could seriously dislocate in- 
dustry in southeast Asia as wel! as Australia: the ex- 
perience of the thirties is clear here. There is also, per- 
haps, a concern with the possibility that a modernized 
and re-equipped Japan may entrench herself in the 
markets of southeast Asia, With a large-scale immigra- 
tion policy in full operation and with the possibility 
that within a decade Australia might even become a 
food-importing country, this is a long-term problem. 
Much more important immediately is the question of 
unfair trading practices: dumping, illegal use of trade 
marks, and uncompetitive selling abroad as a result of 
concealed subsidies to industry and low labor costs, It is 
this fear of low production costs that has led to the 
strongest Australian support for the development of 
trade unionism in Japan. As the need to revive trade 
becomes more acute and the need to attract more 
foreign capital to Japan becomes more urgent, there is 
a possibility that the basic social policies introduced into 
Japan by SCAP may be reversed. It may be necessary, as 
Prime Minister Yoshida has suggested, to modify labor 
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laws, to ease the restrictions on monopoly, and even 
to reconsider the land reforms. 

Japan’s capacity to bridge the gap between imports 
and exports is closely related to her ability to increase 
invisible exports, particularly through the expansion 
of shipping services. The recovery of the Japanese 
merchant marine would lighten the burdens on Amer- 
ican merchant shipping, release vessels for semi-military 
purposes, and accelerate Japan’s capacity to expand 
Asian trade. Earlier plans for a drastic limitation of Jap- 
anese shipping by gross tonnage restrictions and limita- 
tions on size and speed of vessels as well as by imposing a 
ceiling on shipyard capacity have been discarded (Over- 
seas Consultants, Inc., imposed an upper limit of 4,- 
000,000 tons.) American capital has recently helped 
to build up a modern streamlined industry capable of 
cheap and rapid construction at an accelerated rate. 
Concern at the shipbuilding efficiency of an autonomous 
Japan has been expressed by American shipping in- 
terests; it also has obvious implications of a military kind 
for the smaller Pacific powers. A vastly expanded mer- 
cantile marine would be of tremendous value in car- 
rying through a program of controlled migration of 
five million Japanese into the “empty” Pacific islands 
after the conclusion of a peace treaty, or of the settle- 
ment of up to twenty million Japanese in Dutch New 
Guinea as envisaged by the Japanese Population Coun- 
cil in a private appendix to its report.* 

In the last analysis, Australian attitudes to Japan 
and to the nature of the peace settlement stem not so 
much from any feeling of vindictiveness or fear of 
economic competition as from an assessment of the 
actual or potential military danger from an independent 
Japan. “We believe that a country which has a gen- 
uine democratic form of government is unlikely to em- 
bark upon a policy of aggression, and is more likely to 
pursue peaceful means of adjusting its interests to those 
of other countries." There have been no illusions in 
Australia as to the magnitude of the task involved: the 
experience of the imperfect Japanese assimilation of 
Western institutions in the early years of the Meiji 
period makes it clear that the whole program of demo: 
cratization involves a revolution in the Japanese social 
and cultural, political, and economic structure. A 
whole series of far-reaching reforms was inaugurated 
by SCAP with the fullest Australian support: the 
framing of a new constitution with political equality 
for women, the drastic land reform designed to es- 
tablish peasant proprietorship, the new labor code 
and expansion of trade-union membership and activi- 

9 Melbourne Herald, November 26, 1949; Melbourne Age, 
November 29, 1949. 

10 H. V. Evatt, February 26, 1947, Current Notes, vol. 
XVIII, p. 123. 
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ties, the abolition of state Shinto, the dissolution of the 
zaibatsu, and the sweeping system of educational re- 
form. In the West it had taken centuries to develop a 
democracy based upon a broad agrarian and urban 
middle class. In Japan an attempt has been made to 
alter the social structure and its economic base and to 
convert a semi-feudal and militaristic people into a 
peaceful democratic nation in the space of five years, 
to telescope into half a decade the processes requiring 
centuries elsewhere. 

It was inevitable that evaluations of the success of 
these policies would differ drastically. “You may suc- 
ceed in making my people democratic only if you 
realize that you will have to grow with us,” one prom- 
inent Japanese commented to a visiting American. Gen- 
eral MacArthur has confidently asserted the success of 
the experiment in re-education. “The basic causes of 
social unrest throughout Asia have been largely era- 
dicated in Japan by a redesigning of the social structure 
to permit the equalization of individual opportunity 
and personal privilege.” The Japanese have “assimilated 
the concepts of American democracy” and were an “ef- 
fective bulwark to stem the advance of Communism.”"* 
Australia has been much more cautious in assessing the 
success of SCAP policy. Her appraisal of the situa- 
tion would indicate that the ambitious program of 
reform has been drastically watered down, that the 
social and economic reforms have been emasculated, 
and that the conservative agrarian dnd industrial 
groups have made a substantial recovery to the detri- 
ment of the rural and urban middle classes. Above all, 
she feels that there has been no basic change of out- 
look, that while the superstructure has been modified, 
the foundations are unaltered. Summing up the matter 
bluntly, “it is asking too much of us to bélieve that 
the forces of militarism in Japan are completely dead.”** 


The Australian Dilemma 

Here, then, is the dilemma facing the Australian 
government: how can Australian security be ensured 
without at the same time imperiling Japanese security? 
A weakened or unstable Japan which could become a 
military vacuum could easily gravitate into the Russian 
or Chinese orbit, particularly as a resumption of trade 
with China and access to Manchurian coking coal and 
iron ore would be of immense value to Japanese 


economic recovery. Two years ago many Australians, be- 


lieving that the new Japan may well be “in all funda- 
mentals the same Japan that we knew in between 
1931 and 1945,” felt that a tight peace treaty should be 


11 Melbourne Herald, September 3, 1949; Melbourne Age, 
July 5, 1949. 
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drawn with specific guarantees.** Some essential parts of 
the postwar reform—labor legislation, the constitution, 
with its provision for basic human rights, fair trading 
practices, etc.—could be written into the peace treaty, 
limits could be imposed upon rearmament, and pro- 
vision made for a close supervision of its execution. 
Probably as late as the London discussions of May 
1950, such proposals were widely supported. In some 
quarters, however, there was doubt as to the practical 
value of such provisions, and a feeling that any pro- 
posals to restrict Japanese rearmament by treaty would 
be psychologically unsound. 

With the Korean war, the situation changed con- 
siderably. Mr. Truman’s proposals of September 1950, 
the subsequent intra~Commonwealth consultation, and 
the discussions between John Foster Dulles and the New 
Zealand and Australian governments made it clear 
that Australia was fighting a losing battle. “The view 
held by these powers . . . is that if Japan is not to be 
brought within the Communist orbit it must be defend- 
ed; and that the task of defending it . . . should at 
least be shared by the Japanese people.”** There was 
no possibility of revising America’s economic policies, 
and it was clear that she was prepared to insist upon 
Japanese acceptance of multilateral treaties dealing with 
narcotics, fishing, and perhaps trade marks. Australian 
acceptance of the economic changes with their military 
implications has produced a greater emphasis upon 
the need for regional arrangements for security. “In the 
event of a world conflict, it would be, in my view, a 
gamble for which Australia might be called upon to pay 
—whether Japan would believe that with her renewed 
military strength she could leave it to the Commu- 
nist and non-Communist worlds to fight it out ke- 
tween themselves, so that she might re-assert herself in 
the Pacific and in Asia in the exhaustion which such 
a world conflict would produce.”**® This belief has led to 
a growing insistence upon the coupling of a Japanese 
peace treaty with a regional pact which might include 
Japan, and of which the United States would be a, 
signatory. The Philippine government shares Australian 
concern about the possibility of future Japanese ag- 
gression and the need for a regional arrangement. 

The shift in both Australian and United States 
policy is of course related to the Korean war and the 
issue of the recognition of Communist China. Australia 
has always clearly grasped the strategic importance of 
Korea for both Japan and China, as well as for Amer- 


13 W. Macmahon Ball, of. cit., p. 124; Australian Outlook, 
March 1950, pp. 51-61; N. D. Harper, of cit., p. 35. 

14 R. G. Menzies in House of Representatives, March 7, 
1951. 

15 P. C. Spender, Sydney Morning Herald, January 12, 
1951. 
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ica and Russia. From the outset she deplored the divi- 
sion of Korea at the 38th parallel as an unfortunate 
political necessity, and has advocated the creation of a 
unified democratic Korea. There has been some critic- 
ism of American support of Syngman Rhee’s govern- 
ment, a government reluctantly inching its way to land 
reform, one of the keys to the establishment of a demo- 
cratic regime in the south. The North Korean attack 
last June brought instant Australian condemnation and 
solid support for the Security Council’s decision to 
resist aggression. Within a week, ships and planes were 
ordered to Korea, and within a month, ground forces 
were sent to Korea. The Parliamentary Labor Party 
and the Australian Council of Trade Unions gave full 
support to the government. The only opposition came 
from the Communist press, which denounced the 
“United States’ invasion of Korea,” and from a small 
group of militant trade unions which attempted to 
ban the shipment of supplies to Korea. There was, 
however, a tendency to see the issue as a challenge to 
the United States as well as the United Nations, “a 
challenge to America’s authority as the leader of the 
resistance to Communism.””** The overrunning of South 
Korea “would deal a severe blow to the prestige of 
the United States.” President Truman’s support for 
United Nations “commits America to fight the Com- 
munist invasion in South Korea and to defend Formosa, 
the Philippines and Indo-China. In effect these areas are 
defined as frontiers vital to democracy.”** Failure to 
act in Korea “would mean the final discrediting of this 
great experiment in international cooperation.” 


Current Attitudes on Korea 

As the United Nations forces advanced in Korea, and 
the “battle of the peace plans” developed, Australia 
urged the transfer of liberated areas to civil govern- 
ment teams representing all the forces fighting in 
Korea, thus limiting the authority of Syngman Rhee 
and avoiding the danger of “seeming to stand up for 
what must be reactionary or feudal or now outmoded 
types of government which earn the hatred and hostility 
of Eastern peoples.”** To Australia “the Pacific is not 
a subsidiary front but the main front,” and accord- 
ingly she has consistently sought to localize the conflict, 
particularly after Peking’s intervention with all its 
explosive possibilities. The growing difference of ap- 
proach between Great Britain and United States caused 
considerable concern, with increasing criticism of 
American policy: there appeared to be a complete 
lack of coordination between military and political 
policy and a tendency to a lack of realism in the hand- 


16 Sydney Morning Herald, June 26, 1950. 
17 Melbourne Herald, June 28, 1950. 
18 J. B. Chifley, Melbourne Herald, October 12, 1950. 
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ling of the broader issues with Communist China. At the 
January conference in London of British Common- 
wealth nations, a sharp difference of opinion developed 
between Australia and New Zealand and the other 
members over the issue of recognition of China. While 
supporting every effort to negotiate a cease-fire agree- 
ment, Australia was firmly convinced of the need to 
support United Nations principles and to refrain from 
any form of appeasement. A Gallup poll in Australia 
late in December showed that 59 percent favored con- 
tinued support for the Korean war although a majority 
opposed the bombing of Manchuria. With the growing 
intransigence of China, opinion swung steadily behind 
the United States, and Australia firmly backed the 
American resolution of condemnation of China before 
the United Nations. She made it quite clear, however, 
that the strongest denunciation of aggression did not 
automatically involve support for sanctions or for a carte 
blanche to General MacArthur.** 

The Korean issue is linked also with the question 
of recognition of Communist China. There are im- 
portant moral issues involved here as well as delicate 
problems of international law. The absence of a bi- 
partisan approach to foreign policy prevented the 
adoption of a common program. An impending election 
in 1949 made Australian parties reluctant to formulate 
a clear policy on the question of whether Mao Tse- 
tung was the head of a de jure as well as a de facto 
government. The Labor Party was fighting Communism 
within the labor movement, and the Liberal-Country 
Party, which won the December 1949 election, made the 
issue of Communism a vital feature of the campaign. 
Australia refused to follow the British lead in recogni- 
tion. In his basic foreign policy speech, Mr. Spender 
made it crystal clear that the new government regarded 
the threat of world Communism as the major issue 
in the international field. “The government’s attitude 
towards the Communist regime in China is necessarily 
influenced by our judgment of what China will try to 
do to stir up unrest and rebellion in Asia, especially hav- 
ing in mind the avowed intention of the new govern- 
ment to strengthen ties between Russia and China.” 
He added “it is not for us to question the kind of 
government the Chinese people choose to live under.” 
Recognition would be dependent upon China’s willing- 
ness “to accept its international obligations” “by solv- 
ing international problems by peaceful means.”*° The 

19 Melbourne Herald, January 31, 1951, and statement of 
the Australian delegation to United Nations, January 24, 1951. 
Cf. R. G. Menzies in House of Representatives, March 7, 
1951, for reiteration of Australian support for United Na- 
tions and for creation of a unified democratic Korea. 

20 Current Notes, vol. XXI, p. 157; Sydney Daily Tele- 
graph, January 30, 1951. 
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Korean war and the occupation of Tibet served to hard- 
en official opinion. 

Until November 1950, there had been a slowly grow- 
ing public support for recognition and a feeling of 
sympathy for Chinese concern at developments in 
Korea. Chinese intervention in Korea produced a 
sharp difference of opinion. Right-wing papers like the 
Sydney Morning Herald and the Melbourne Catholic 
Advocate bitterly denounced “the blatantly provocative 
step of Peking in coming to the aid of the routed armies 
of an aggressor almost universally condemned,” and 
angrily attacked “the psuedo-democratic character and 
claims of the satellite communist gang in China.** “The 
liberal Melbourne Age and the more conservative Mel- 
bourne Herald strongly urged that China should cease 
to be represented in the United Nations by a “refugee 
government” which “has not sufficient claim on the 
gratitude of a democracy to make his hold upon the 
island of Formosa the pri > of withholding a settlement 
with China.” “China is now in fact and not merely in 
courtesy a great power. . . . We may lament the 
political color of China’s new masters but we must not 
ignore their reality.”** In a very interesting article 
Sir Keith Murdoch, proprietor of the Melbourne 
Herald and of newspapers in every other state, ex- 
pressed a similar viewpoint. ‘““The United States unila- 
teral declaration of ‘hands off Formosa’ warned the 
Peking government that a discredited and unwanted 
Chiang Kai-shek might again be unleashed with 
American arms.” While appreciating American con- 
cern over military reverses in Korea, reverses involving 
serious loss of face alike to the United States and the 
United Nations, he pointed out the danger of precipitate 
action by an emotionally aroused people whose judgment 
might be clouded by sentiment. “The American people 
would hit the Chinese wherever possible short of total 
war; other powers would hope still for ultimate co- 
operation with the new revolutionary regime as an 
established government accepted and obeyed by the 
people of the country.”*° Continued Chinese refusal to 
accept United Nations offers of mediation and the 
tightening of internal police controls diminished sym- 
pathy for her. Sir Douglas Copland, Australian Min- 
ister to China from 1946 to 1948, also expressed sup- 
port for immediate recognition of a China which was 
“stronger than she had been for a century.” His 
widely reported plea produced an immediate and sharp 
reavowal of the government policy of non-recognition.** 


21 Catholic Advocate, December 14, 1950; Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald, November 11, December 12, 1951. 

22 Melbourne Age, November 29, 1950; Melbourne Herald, 
November 11, December 14, 1950. 

23 Brisbane Courier Mail, January 26, 1951. 

24 Sydney Morning Herald, January 29, 30, 1951. 
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The Korean war has underlined the value of Japan 
as a military base for United Nations operations and 
has increased Japan’s awareness of her growing bar- 
gaining power in a peace settlement. It has also made it 
more important to ease the occupation burdens on the 
United States, and has confirmed the American convic- 
tion that Japan has an important strategic role in 
Pacific defense against Communism as well as being “the 
workshop of East Asia.” The real danger lies in the 
possibility that a free Japan could become a power 
vacuum in the Far East. Australia and New Zealand, 
aware of the power implications here, are reluctantly 
qualifying their original adamant opposition to re- 
armament, although Dr. Evatt recently declared that 
the revival of the zaibatsu and full rearmament would 
be “an act of political and diplomatic aggression against 
the democratic way of life.”** Discussions with John 
Foster Dulles indicated a willingness to accept limited 
rearmament: ground troops and weapons for home de- 
fense but not long-range naval and air squadrons. The 
joint communiqué issued at the close of the discussions 
at Canberra pointed out that “America, Australia and 
New Zealand have agreed that it is essential not to 
leave a power vacuum in Japan which could easily be 
filled by unfriendly forces.” For Australia the conclusion 
of a Pacific Pact assumes greater importance than 
ever and the unprecedented step of appointing the Min- 
ister for External Affairs as the new Ambassador to 
Washington clearly indicates this. The tentative Amer- 
ican suggestions regarding a five-power Pacific Pact 
would go a long way to meet Australian concern; they 
also show that the United States has abandoned her 
earlier reluctance to enlarge her official commitments 
in the Pacific. 


The British and the Chinese 


gra BRITISH POSITION IN CHINA is intrinsically dif- 
ferent from that of America. The two nations—- 
however great their solidarity, even their kinship, in all 
questions of basic principle—cannot have the same re- 
actions to events in China, nor follow exactly the same, 
pattern of behavior. The latest Communist tactic, an 
endeavor to promote splits in the United Nations over 
Far Eastern issues—first and foremost between Britain 
and America, and secondly between these parties and 
the rest of the British Commonwealth—has a chance of 
success if public opinion is unable to distinguish the 
perspective of Anglo-American differences. 

British personnel and British interests are obviously 
receiving at present, at the hands of the Chinese Com- 
munists, “softer” handling than those of America, Pre- 
viously, while some Americans were accusing the British 
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of “appeasing” China's Communist regime, the latter 
was Calling the British the “running dogs” of American 
imperialism, who would obey and imitate every action 
of their master, Lately, this ic 98 abuse of 
Britain has diminished and changed its vocabulary; 
denunciations of the (purely imaginary) “terror” and 
“oppression” endured by the Chinese in Hongkong, 
and promises of their liberation, have also not been 
heard for some time. The presumption is that the 
Chinese Communists desire at present to win British 
sentiment away from any support of American policies. 

It needs to be pointed out, first, that this is not due 
to any fresh concession or change of position on the 
British side. It is in large part due simply to the fact 
that Communist propaganda about Britain and Hong- 
kong had been so crude and fantastic as to have dis- 
tinctly the opposite effect to what had been intended, 
and the Party authorities have for some time felt it 
necessary to check it. The same thing actually occurred, 
in the first part of 1950, in respect of anti-American 
propaganda in China, which had similarly over-reached 
itself; it was resumed only after the beginning of the 
Korean war. Since then the United States has been 
demoted in Communist publicity, making the British 
standing appear high by contrast. 


Viewpoint of Average Chinese 

Fortunately, the ordinary Chinese is not so easily 
affected by mere words as is sometimes imagined, and 
has a sharp eye to the difference between verbiage and 
realities; the convinced ideologists and party-liners are 
still only a minority, and may remain so for years to 
come. In regard to Sino-British relations, the average 
Chinese would today, despite all the efforts of Com- 
mun'st propaganda, appear better informed than ave 
some sections of opinion in the United States. This may 
be illustrated by considering, on a purely common sense 
basis, the way in which an average Chinese may form 
his outlook in this matter. 

It is well known that to the Chinese all foreigners 
are traditionally “outsiders.” Other things being equal, 
they find nothing to choose between one species and 
another of the genus Barbarian (the latter word has 
now been supplanted by a new term, Imperialist, but 
the attitude remains much the same). When other 
things are not equal, however, and China finds herself 
under special pressure from the outside world, it is 
time to consider finer distinctions and use an ancient 
and essential principle, well established both in Chinese 
statecraft and in public opinion. That principle is to 
“oppose the near-by Barbarian by bringing in the far- 
off Barbarian,” and vice versa. Translating this old 
formula into Marxian dialectic may be left to the Party 
experts, but it is necessary to see in this connection how 
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the ordinary Chinese may judge various kinds of 
foreigners. 


Trading Interest Preferred 

One respect in which comparison, from his point of 
view, generally favors the British is that British interest 
in China is predominantly a trading interest; in that 
sphere most British operations are carried on by con- 
cerns whose main basis is in the Far East—well-known 
Hongs, of established reputation, with a heavy stake in 
the country, imbued with local traditions and local 
usages. American enterprises have more usually ap- 
peared as branches of firms mainly centered in the 
home country, with only an incidental interest in the 
Orient. American operations in the spheres of philan- 
thropy, education, social service, and missionary work 
have been on a scale much greater than any British 
contribution in China, and have left a vast legacy of 
goodwill; but even this work is misrepresented as the 
imposition of alien doctrines and alien methods, prin- 
cipally attributed to the Americans. 

The British are actual neighbors of China in a terri- 
torial sense; the status and relations of Hongkong must 
be considered in a wider context below, but it may be 
noted as a preliminary point that for this reason also 
the fact is at least accepted that the British relation 
is an intrinsic one, in comparison with the extrinsic 
considerations involved in Sino-American relations, A 

very large number of Chinese live overseas under the 
must contribute to the sense of direct relationship, 

The Chinese nowadays appreciate that the British 
interest is essentially a commercial one, that the British 
are comparatively poor and must think mainly in terms 
of trade. This (again in strictly relative terms) actually 
arouses a certain sympathy in the plain Chinese citizen; 
he too is a poor man, to whom business interests are 
overriding. 

This by no means exhausts the psychology of the ques- 
tion; other grounds of popular comparison may be 
mentioned. For example, the Chinese have a taste for 
using intermediaries in all matters of social or personal 
intercourse; in the case of Britain, there is a friend of 
both parties on hand, namely India (a Pakistan repre- 
sentative is also en route). The Chinese, like the 
British, have a preference for reticence and reserve 
where personal affairs are concerned. In some matters 
they go further and are callous; casualties in Korea will 
not easily deflect their policy, or lead to outbreaks of 
public passion. 

All this touches only one side of the problem. The 
present irreconcilability of the Chinese and American 


viewpoints springs largely, it must be admitted, from — 


American initiatives in which the British took no part: 
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notably, the support and arming of the Nationalists 
and the alienation of Formosa. But these comments 
may serve to stress a point which seems generally to be 
left out of account: that it would not be very easy for 
the Chinese Communists, even if they wish to do so, to 
stir up a wide or effective anti-British movement in 
China with any measure of real popular support, such 
as is unfortunately present in the current anti-American 
campaign. At the moment, Peking apparently intends 
no such anti-British drive, but rather some blandish- 
ment with the aim of Anglo-American estrangement. 
It is correspondingly easy for them to work in that 
direction, so far as their home front is concerned; and 
correspondingly difficult for the British to avoid the 
snares involved. 

This is not of course a permanent prospect; it is not 
clear how far the Chinese Communists need the genuine 
support of the people, and their course may change at 
any moment. The real pivot of Anglo-Chinese relations 
in this situation is Hongkong; the position of the colony 
must be carefully evaluated. Local Chinese opinion is 
genuinely mystified by recent American actions which 
seem, from a Chinese point of view, to be tantamount to 
writing off Hongkong in the strategic sense: prohibi- 
tion of Sino-American trade through the colony, eva- 
cuation orders to Americans, closure of American firms, 
implied lack of confidence in British ability to defend 
the place, and recent denunciations of its trade with 
the enemy. A local paper wisecracked:/ “What has 
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Formosa got that we haven’t got?” The Nationalists in 
Formosa are generally regarded here as men of straw 
sitting on a volcano. Their return to China is not 
widely desired; but it is commonly believed that Ameri- 
can forces, in the event of war, would not be wholly 
unwelcome in Kwangtung Province, and it had been 
assumed that they might consider Hongkong a con- 
venient gateway to that area, in certain circumstances, 
or at least useful in that it is the best naval base in the 
region. It is now concluded that they are not thinking 
on these lines, and that it is therefore unreasonable for 
any American to complain if the local community fol- 
lows the only course open to it—to seek a modus vi- 
vendi with China in trading, political, and cultural 
contacts, and to accept as a happy medium the present 
British relations with China, holding that peace is 
still worth a fair price, that a further breathing-spell 
will not only permit rearmament but may also help 
bring China nearer to reason. What else can the colony 
do at present? Only one thing: look to its own defenses. 
These—thanks not only to British regular forces, but 
also to local volunteers—are not entirely negligible. 
They would, however, be the last defense; the first 
would be the good will of the Chinese people, to which 
the British approach still gives access. 

E. STUART KIRBY 


Professor Kirby is a member of the Department of Economics, 
University of Hongkong. 


The unfinished business of the Round Table Conference continues to shake 
cabinets and plague both sides with an apparent impasse. 


BY LAWRENCE S. FINKELSTEIN 


Epitor’s NoTE: The resignation of the Natsir cab- 
inet on March 20, shortly after this article was 
written, lends added interest to Mr. Finkelstein’s 
discussion of Irian (western New Guinea) as an 
issue in Indonesian domestic politics, 


Jakarta, March 15, 1951 

rT. MONTHS HAVE PASSED since the close vote in 
.the Indonesian Parliament in January which avoid- 

ed a possible cabinet crisis over the ticklish question of 
Indonesia’s claim to western New Guinea (Irian). Al- 
though this action temporarily removed Irian from the 
long list of critical political issues in Indonesia, the 


Mr. Finkelstein is a Research Associate on the IPR Interna- 
tional Secretariat, now studying in Indonesia under the aus- 
pices of the Social Science Research Council. 
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question of Irian was by no means dead. This was evi- 
dent from President Sukarno’s speech of March | call- 
ing for national unity as a prerequisite for fulfillment 
of Indonesia’s aspirations in Irian.’ It was revived also 
in spasmodic revelations of discussions in the State Com- 
mission established by the government to consider broad- 
er aspects of Indonesia’s relations with the Netherlands 
as defined in the Round Table Agreements of Novem- 
ber 1949,? under which Indonesian independence was 
acknowledged on December 27, 1949. 

Any full treatment of the Irian question must dwell 
also on its Dutch manifestations, especially the extent 
to which the recent and continuing cabinet crisis in 


1 In a public address delivered in Sukabumi on March 1, 
1951. See Aneta News Bulletin (English language edition), 
March 2, 1951. 

2 See Amry Vandenbosch, “The Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union,” Far Eastern Survey, January 11, 1950. 
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Holland must be attributed to dissatisfaction over the 
government’s handling of the negotiations. Since this 
article is written in Jakarta, however, it will be con- 
fined to a consideration of the significance of Irian in 
Indonesian life and politics. 


The Root of the Difficulty 

The Dutch-Indonesian controversy over Irian stems 
from Article 2 of the Draft Charter of Transfer of 
Sovereignty, which provided that the status quo was to 
be maintained in Irian and that its future status was 
to be determined by negotiations within one year after 
the transfer of sovereignty. In a supplementary exchange 
of notes, it was further specified that the “status quo” 
was to involve Irian’s “continuing under the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands.” These arrangements were 
adopted as a last-resort device to achieve acceptance of 
the agreements as a whole, to which the Irian issue 
threatened to be a stumbling-block. The Irian clause 
was presumably supported by the United Nations Com- 
mission for Indonesia, which held a watching brief, 
and of which the United States was the most active and 
influential member through its representative, H. Merle 
Cochrane, now Ambassador to Indonesia. 

During the year which intervened before the final 
failure of the Irian discussions at The Hague, in De- 
cember 1950, positions on both sides were hardened. To 
add to the difficulties, Australia discovered, when it 
became apparent that the Round Table conferees wolld 
be unable to reach ready agreement on Irian, that 
Australia’s national security was vitally at stake in the 
decision, And the fall of Australia’s Labor government 
resulted in firm Australian opposition to sovereignty 
being transferred from the Netherlands to Indonesia, on 
the ground that Australian security against external 
invasion required stability and strength in Irian. 

In Indonesia, President Sukarno was the principal 
spokesman for the “irredentist” spirit which swept the 
archipelago, and he was probably its chief inspiration. 
In a series of impassioned statements, the President 
promised the Indonesian people that Irian would be 
theirs by the end of 1950. A more moderate position 
was taken by Vice-President Hatta, who recognized the 
consequences which might ensue internally if President 
Sukarno’s promise should not be fulfilled. But during 
most of 1950 the voices of moderation were few and 
public passion was aroused to the point where no In- 
donesian government could hope to survive if it did not 
maintain the Indonesian claim that sovereignty should 
be transferred. 

This was the situation which the Natsir cabinet in- 
herited when it came into power in September 1950. 
The following months were notable for the cabinet’s 
success in avoiding serious outbursts of anti-Dutch 
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sentiment and possible violence. The Irian issue was 
one of the eight points in the new cabinet’s program, 
but the phrasing was moderate: “To aim at the settle- 
ment of the Irian question within this year.” President 
Sukarno’s speechmaking slackened, presumably as a 
result of cabinet pressure. On only one occasion did he 
publicly reiterate the stand which he had vociferously 
taken earlier in the year. As the December 27 deadline 
(the end of the one-year period in which the Irian is- 
sue was to be settled, according to the Hague agree- 
ment) approached, there were proposals for anti-Dutch 
boycotts, and the atmosphere was generally tense, with 
the possibility of serious violence. The principal source 
of agitation was Bung Tomo, fiery and demagogic 
leader of the Partai Rakjat Indonesia, But the govern- 
ment, on two occasions, made it clear that it did not 
favor the boycott movement and that it would not 
allow “threats, instigations, and intimidations to in- 
fluence the atmosphere in our community.”* 

All attempts to negotiate the issue between the Indo- 
nesians and the Dutch were completely unsuccessful. In 
brief, the Indonesians would not settle for less than 
the transfer of sovereignty, although they eventually 
offered substantial guarantees of Dutch interests. The 
Dutch, on the other hand, presumably similarly lim- 
ited by the demands of internal politics, would not 
make this concession. Instead they offered progressively 
greater Indonesian participation in arrangements for a 
plebiscite in Irian, and finally offered to permit third- 
party (including UN) assistance. 


The Pros and Cons 

The Indonesians argued that Irian was ethnically and 
economically related to the people of the nearby Mol- 
uccas and that it has always been included within the 
area of the Netherlands East Indies, since the time of 
the Madjapahit Empire in the 14th to 16th centuries. 
The Dutch plebiscite proposals were regarded with 
suspicion, in view of earlier Dutch attempts to frustrate 
the Indonesian independence movement through the 
creation of federal territories, ostensibly autonomous, 
but actually largely manipulated by the Dutch.* But the 
most telling argument was the certainty that the In- 
donesians would continue to regard their revolution as 
incomplete unless Irian were transferred to their sov- 
ereignty. The fact that Indonesians almost unanimously 
believed that Irian was rightfully theirs, and the im- 
plications of this belief for future Indonesian-Dutch re- 
lations, were far more significant than all the legal, 


3 Government statement of December 28, 1950. Quoted, for 
example, in Indonesian Affairs, vol. 1, no, 1, January 1951, p. 
5. 

4 Cf. George McT. Kahin, “Indirect Rule in East Indo- 
nesia,” Pacific Affairs, September 1949. 
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moral, and pseudo-scientific arguments, no matter how 
valid. The Dutch, on the other hand, pointed to ethnic, 
geographic, and economic differences between Irian and 
other parts of Indonesia, noted that Irian had in fact 
been distinguished from the rest of the country in 
the Round Table Agreement, and argued that they pos- 
sessed the means to contribute to Irian’s development. 
Each side claimed that the people of Irian wanted 
it, and it alone, to be the permanent sovereign. 

The attempts at negotiation resulted only in further 
polarization of views, which were diametrically op- 
posed to begin with. The process began smoothly 
enough, with the decision at the first Union Conference, 
in March 1950, to set up a Joint Commission, composed 
equally of Dutch and Indonesian members. That was 
the beginning and the end of successful negotiation on 
the issue. The Commission visited Irian, amid bitter 
Indonesian complaints of Dutch obstruction. The Com- 
mission was unable even to agree on a final report 
recording the split between the two groups. Separate 
reports were filed. After prolonged delays, a special 
Irian Conference was convened in The Hague on 
December 2, 1950, and there the process was frustrat- 
ingly repeated. With the failure of this meeting, pros- 
pects for an early settlement were dispelled. The situa- 
tion now is that the two governments have failed to 
carry out Article 2 of the Charter of Transfer of Sov- 
ereignty that the issue should be settled in a year, the 
Netherlands retains sovereignty and jurisdiction over 
Irian, and the Indonesian government regards this as 
an infringement of Indonesian sovereign rights. 


Debates in Parliament 

In the parliamentary debates following the failure of 
the Hague discussions, which assumed near-crisis pro- 
portions, the salient fact was that all parties to the 
debate were united in their demand that Irian should 
be transferred to Indonesia. On this there was no dis- 
agreement. The issues in the debate concerned the tac- 
tics to be followed, and the relative importance to be 
attached to Irian as contrasted with other features of 
the Round Table agreements. It became clear that for 
many members of Parliament, representing an extensive 
bloc of political parties, the primary issue was not 
Irian itself, but rather the economic provisions of the 
Round Table agreements, which imposed certain ob- 
ligations on Indonesia and granted certain privileges 
to the Netherlands. There has been considerable dis- 
agreement in Indonesia with the Hatta government’s 
willingness to accept what many regarded as economic 
servitudes as the price for political independence. The 
Socialist Party (Partai Socialis Indonesia), particularly, 
under the leadership of former Prime Minister Sutan 
Sjahrir, had bitterly condemned the Round Table 
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agreements on the ground that they achieved only the 
forms of independence in exchange for a continuation 
of real economic colonialism. This sentiment emerged 
very strongly during the Irian debate. 


Indonesian Government's Position 

The government’s position, remarkable for its firm 
evasion of the embarrassing dilemma which the failure 
of the taiks created, was clearly presented by Prime 
Minister Natsir in a statement before Parliament on 
January 3, 1951.° In the debates which followed, Nat- 
sir was revealed as a parliamentary tactician of the 
first order. But at no time did the government pro- 
pose any concrete program for realizing the clearly un- 
animous aim of the Indonesian people to gain full and 
acknowledged sovereignty over Irian. Nor could it, 
realistically. 

In his statement, the Prime Minister restated Indo- 
nesia’s claim, described the course of the abortive nego- 
tiations, and emphasized that the unsuccessful talks 
had “deteriorated and . . . brought about a failure in 
Indonesian-Dutch relations.” The government, he said, 
would continue to press Indonesia’s national claim 
“by means of proper ways.” No further conference could 
succeed, unless it were based on the principle that sov- 
ereignty should be transferred. Any negotiations which 
did not have this result would intensify Dutch-Indo- 
nesian tensions. Mr. Natsir then proceeded to announce 
that the discussions had created a new situation in 
Dutch-Indonesian relations, and that the relationship 
would have to be re-examined in accordance with the 
new facts. The government, he said, was “of the opin- 
ion that the Indonesian-Dutch agreements, including the 
Statute of the Union, need reconsideration and the 
seeking of new principles.” Shortly thereafter, the 
government announced the creation of an extraordin- 
ary State Commission, composed of prominent citizens 
outside the government, but including members of 
Parliament, to re-examine the entire structure of Dutch- 
Indonesian relationships in order to determine which’ 
of the agreements Indonesia could properly and profit- 
ably discard. It was made clear, however, that Indo- 
nesia did not contemplate unilateral action, and that 
any changes in the instruments which define Indo- 
nesian-Dutch relations would be effected by joint con- 
sultation. 

The government’s program must probably be re- 
garded as having three purposes: (1) to strengthen the 
government’s position in relation to the people and 
Parliament by espousing the Irian cause; (2) to bring 
pressure to bear against the Dutch on the Irian issue 
by threatening modification of the Round Table agree- 


5 The text of the statement may be found in Indonesian 
Affairs, cited, p. 1. 
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ments; and (3) to use the Irian issue as a lever to 
effect modifications in the distasteful aspects of the 
Round Table agreements. 


Action on Two Measures 

Discussion of the Prime Minister’s statement centered 
on two motions which were introduced in Parliament. 
One, by Kusnan of the Indonesian National Party (Par- 
tai Nasional Indonesia), the chief opposition group, 
urged the government to maintain the claim for sove- 
reignty over Irian, to cancel the Dutch-Indonesian 
Union immediately, and to reconsider the other Round 
Table agreements, within a three-month period, with a 
view to canceling them. The second motion, introduced 
by Dr. Djody Gondokusumo, of the National People’s 
Party (Partai Rakjat Nasional) was less uncompromis- 
ing. It urged that the government not resume negotia- 
tions unless they should be based on the principle of 
sovereignty transfer, that the Netherlands be given two 
months in which to accept this principle, and, if no 
reply should be forthcoming, that the Union Statute be 
canceled and the other agreements reconsidered, with 
a view to canceling those unfavorable to Indonesia. 

These two motions differed only in timing and em- 
phasis. The Kusnan motion separated the issue of the 
Round Table agreements from the Irian issue and 
made modification of the economic provisions an ob- 
jective by itself. It called for immediate rather than 
delayed action. The Djody motion, on the other hazid, 
made modification of the Round Table agreements 
depend on the Irian issue. 

The government opposed the Kusnan motion and 
private discusssions resulted in the decision, at a late 
stage of the debate, that the Djody motion was so 
close to the government position as to offer no real 
alternative; in consequence, it was withdrawn by its 
sponsor. The debate raged for about ten days. When 
the vote was finally taken, on January 11, the result 
was not clear-cut. It early became evident that in order 
to defeat the coalition supporting the Kusnan motion, 
which consisted of the PNI, numerically the second 
strongest party in Parliament, the Communist Party 
(Partai Komunis Indonesia), the Trotskyist Partai Mur- 
ba, and various other fragments, predominantly left- 
wing, the government would need the support, or 
at least the abstention, of all the parties which composed 
the government’s majority coalition. Some of the gov- 
ernment parties, such as the Partai Socialis Indonesia 
and the Christian Party (Parkindo), favored the Kus- 
nan motion’s emphasis on modification of the Round 
Table agreements for their own sake, and did not sup- 
port the somewhat more nationalistic emphasis of the 
government (and the Djody motion) on the Irian issue. 
However, their votes for the Kusnan motion would 
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have defeated the government, with the consequent 
need to form a new cabinet, possibly by the PNI. This 
would almost certainly have resulted in a prolonged 
cabinet crisis, judging by Prime Minister Natsir’s diffi- 
culties in forming the present cabinet in September 
1950. Since there were many urgent internal problems 
—security, inflation, constitutional transition, etc.— 
which required firm government leadership, both the 
PSI and Parkindo decided that they would have to 
support the government, at least by abstaining. 

As a result, the government won the day by the nar- 
row margin of 63 votes for the Kusnan motion and 66 
against. Thus only 129 votes were cast on this vital 
measure, out of a total Parliament membership of 224. 
Significantly, there were a great many absentees, in- 
cluding some members of Prime Minister Natsir’s own 
Masjumi Party. Some observers were led to believe 
that the lack of solidarity in the principal government 
party on this issue reflected a significant cleavage within 
the party, and there have since been several other 
grounds for suspecting that the Masjumi is far from 
solid. Recently, for example, another Masjumi leader, 
Jusuf Wibisono, suggested that the Prime Minister 
should resign.* 

The implications of the vote, and the fact that a 
majority of the members of the Parliament probably 
actually opposed the government’s position, although 
they were unwilling to assume responsibility for its 
downfall, point to the seriousness of the tensions which 
are building up in Indonesian-Dutch relations. During 
the entire debate, not one member of Parliament rose 
to suggest that Indonesia could compromise on the 
issue, or could accept mediation by a third party. A 
majority of the members present were clearly willing, 
as indicated by their votes for the Kusnan motion or 
their abstentions, to proceed to an immediate di 
tion of the Union arrangement with the Netherlands, 
partly out of pique over Irian, but perhaps more signi- 
ficantly out of dissatisfaction over the terms of the basic 
relationship. It was perhaps to have been anticipated 
that the difficulties encountered by this newly inde- 
pendent country in achieving internal stabilization and 
greater prosperity for the Indonesian people would lead 
to pressures to find an external scapegoat. Clearly, 
dissolution of the Round Table agreements will not 
solve the many pressing problems which confront In- 
donesia today. But the significant fact is that many 
Indonesian leaders seem to think that it will. It is per- 
haps to the credit of the Natsir government that it suc- 
ceeded in channelling the pent-up emotions of the Indo- 
nesian people over the Irian issue into an undertaking 
which may prove profitable. Clearly there are inequities 


6 See Aneta News Bulletin, March 5, 1951. 
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in the existing economic relations, with Dutch monopoly 
in shipping and near monopoly in international air 
transport, with special status for Dutch companies and 
personnel. Inevitably, adjustments will have to be made 
in arrangements which were forged in the heat of the 
Indonesian drive for independence. 

But it is equally clear that the parliamentary debate 
did not satisfy the emotional insistence of the Indo- 
nesian people that Indonesian independence should be 
completed by the extension of Indonesian domain, as 
President Sukarno once put it, “from Sabang to Me- 
rauke.”’ Prime Minister Natsir skilfully avoided the 
pitfall which the extremists in both Holland and Indo- 
nesia had prepared. But the issue will not long lie dor- 
mant. It will surely arise again, to plague this govern- 
ment or its successors. And so long as it remains un- 
settled it will create an emotional smog which renders 
more difficult the process of rationalizing Indonesian- 
Dutch relations, a delicate operation which will require 
clear and rational attention, but which will unfortun- 
ately have to take place in an atmosphere of tensions, 
heightened by the smoldering Irian issue. 

In these circumstances, it would seem to this writer 
that the best interests of both parties require, above all, 
settlement of the dispute. Available knowledge reveals 
nothing to support the theory, on which both parties 
seem to operate, that Irian is worth all the fuss and 
exacerbated relations. From many points of view, the 
idea of United Nations trusteeship for the territory, 
perhaps involving union of Irian with Australian Papua, 
and with the part of New Guinea which is under 
Australian trusteeship, is highly attractive. Agreement 
on such a scheme would remove Irian from the arena 
of Dutch-Indonesian negotiation. Sach an arrangement 
might go far toward satisfying Australian fears con- 
cerning a security threat from this quarter. Finally, 
and not insignificantly, a trusteeship arrangement would 
offer the peoples of the world some assurance that the 
people of Irian do not count for nothing, and that 
their interests in the matter were likewise being taken 
into consideration. 
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NATIONALISM AND LANGUAGE REFORM IN CHINA. 
By John De Francis. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1950. 306 pp. $4.00. 

In this stimulating and scholarly study of the various move- 
ments for developing a phonetic script for the Chinese 
language, Mr. De Francis has described in detail Chinese 


7 In a speech on the occasion of the fifth anniversary of 
Indonesia’s independence, on August 17, 1950. 


thinking and activity during the past fifty years on this rela- 
tively neglected aspect of the modern Chinese language 
reform movement. 

‘The activity in support of alphabetizing the Chinese script 
“became a part of the general movement for cultura] and 
political progress in China,” Mr. De Francis writes. It has 
been, he believes, at least as much a part of the mainstream 
of modern Chinese nationalism as the more celebrated and 
hitherto more successful pai hua movement initiated by Dr. 
Hu Shih thirty-odd years ago. The latter, while retaining the 
ideographic system of writing, aimed at making the written 
style conform more closely to the popular spoken language of 
the day. 

In a cogent and closely reasoned analysis of the technical 
problems faced in alphabetizing Chinese, Mr. De Francis 
argues that “linguistically it is certain that alphabetic writ- 
ing is possible in China.” He believes that the question is 
essentially political rather than technical. With this in mind, 
he discusses the differences in approach to language reform 
in China—the ideographic versus the alphabetic, as well as 
differences within the latter school itself—as basically reflect- 
ing differing concepts of Chinese nationalism and divergent 
views on China’s future political and economic development. 

Since the Chinese Communists previously supported one of 
the simpler alphabetic schemes, and since there have been 
indications that they may be planning to encourage the use 
of some such system again—at least as an initial aid in 
quickly promoting widespread literacy—this political and 
linguistic study takes on an added significance for those 
interested in possible future language reform developments 
within China. S. B. THOMAS 
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SPECIAL BUSINESS INTERESTS AND THE OPEN 
DOOR POLICY. By Charles S. Campbell, Jr. New Haven: 
Yale University Press (Miscellany LIII, Yale Historical 
Publications), 1951. 88 pp. $3.00. 

An examination of John Hay’s notes of 1899 and 1900 to 
the great powers, and the influence of certain American busi- 
ness interests in bringing the US government to adopt the 
Open Door policy. The author is a member of the Depart- 
ment of History at the Johns Hopkins University. 
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